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each year by friends of the Society and 
placed in the school where the need is 
greatest. Some of these are chosen from 
the annual exhibition by Chicago artists 
at the Art Institute. Paintings and good 
prints are hung in the social centers, as 
well as in rooms used by the crippled chil- 
dren and the deaf. This year four neigh- 
borhood committees were formed to look 
after given schools in crowded sections 
where living conditions were sordid. With 
the cooperation of a clean-up campaign of 
the School Board, the buildings were 
brightened, window boxes, potted plants 
and flowers and curtains introduced with 
the pictures. The result morally has been 
marked. The women of the committee 
visit the schools frequently, talk about the 
pictures, and show an outside human 
interest that is appreciated. 

Mrs. Homer H. Kingsley is the leader of 
the movement in the city of Evanston, 
and her plan is being adopted in other 
suburbs. The program includes art talks 
on the pictures in the museum, or on 
local exhibitions. Mothers with children 
in the school are patronesses of the events. 
Post cards or other pictures of various 
accessible collections are distributed among 
the children, and then on a stated day 
knowing what they are to see, the group 
of children with their chaperons visit the 
Art Institute, or it may be a special ex- 
hibition in their own town. 

At Hinsdale, another suburb, the chil- 
dren were brought from a country school, 
some miles away, to visit the art exhibi- 
tion in the club house. The Art Institute 
in Chicago holds docents ready to receive 
parties of children, and the occasion is 
made both instructive and hospitable so 
that they come again. 



EXHIBITIONS 
IN BUFFALO 



The Albright Art Gallery, 
where the International 
Exhibition sent out by the 
American Federation of Arts is now on 
view, held, during the month of February, 
three especially interesting exhibitions. 

The exhibition of "Old Masters of 
Photography," arranged by Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, was quite unique. The 
aim was to gather together the works of 
the four pioneers of the art of photography, 



for study and comparison with modern 
photography. The exhibition included por- 
trait photographs by David 0. Hill and 
Mrs. Julia M. Cameron, of such interesting 
and notable of their contemporaries as 
John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, G. F. 
Watts, Wm. M. Rosetti and Holman Hunt. 
Dr. Thomas Keith's Old Edinburgh series 
were shown, as well as Lewis Carroll's 
original "Alice," and other photographs 
of his child friends. 

Another special exhibition at the Al- 
bright Gallery was of paintings by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. His water colors were 
of old English Inns, Gardens and By- Ways, 
and his charcoal drawings were of Dickens' 
England, and also of little Venetian scenes. 

The third exhibition consisted of wood- 
engravings which illustrated practically 
the whole history of the art, and included 
many examples of the works of the early 
German and Italian masters, as well as 
those of the modern American group, and 
contemporary foreign engravers. The ex- 
hibition was supplemented by oral instruc- 
tion for students. 
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has been an important 
artists' colony for some fourteen years. 
Lyme is a quaint village, with broad elm- 
shaded streets, and is full of pictorial possi- 
bilities. Practically every kind of scenic 
beauty is there, and many artists have 
bought homes in and near the village, where 
they paint the seasons through. The ex- 
hibitions of the works of Lyme painters 
have become annual events of much 
interest, and among the artists are F. E. 
Church, F. 0. Bicknell, Matilda Brown, 
Lewis Cohen and Wm. H. Howe. This 
year an Art Association has been incor- 
porated and Lyme is to have its own Art 
Gallery. 



THE TOLEDO 



MUSEUM OF ART . 



The Hitchcock Memorial 
Exhibit was one of the 



important February events 
at the Toledo Museum. In the annals of 
American art, the name of George Hitch- 
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cock is inseparably associated with Hol- 
land, and his brilliant and charming can- 
vases depicting the many colored Dutch 
tulip fields have brought him lasting fame 
and a host of admirers. 

An interesting feature of this Museum's 
work is the organizing of transient exhibits 
which are sent to the smaller towns in 
Ohio and neighboring States, where the 
people have few opportunities to view 
exhibitions of works of art. An exhibition 
of this nature, which consisted of works by 
notable painters born in Ohio or at present 
residing in the State, was first shown at the 
Toledo Museum and was then taken to 
Youngstown, where it was hung in the City 
Hall during the State convention of 
Women's Clubs in that city. Great en- 
thusiasm was created by the exhibition, 
and as a result a Museum of Art Associa- 
tion was organized by the most influential 
citizens of Youngstown. The exhibition 
has also been shown in Akron, Cleveland 
and Columbus, and will continue touring 
the State during the remainder of the 
winter. 



AN EARLY 
CHAPTER IN 



AMERICAN 
ART HISTORY 



An interesting chapter in 
American Art History is 
given in a little pamphlet 
recently issued by the 
Art Club of Richmond. 
"Richmond," according to this publica- 
tion, "has the distinction of being the first 
city in the United States in which an art 
academy was projected. In 1783 the 
Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, upon 
the suggestion of John Page, of Rosewell, 
formulated the magnificent idea of estab- 
lishing in Richmond, Virginia, the Academy 
of Sciences and Fine Arts of the United 
States of America. The academy, to be 
patterned after that of France, was to be 
associated with the Royal Societies of 
Paris, Brussels and London. The Chev- 
alier, distinguished both in France and in 
America, brought before Louis XVI its 
establishment, receiving the approval of 
the king and the support of the French 
Academy. 

"Houdon, Vernet, Lavoisier, the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, the Marquis de Mon- 
talembert, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Condorcet and Dacier were 



among the associates in Paris of the 
American Academy; eminent citizens of 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
cooperated; a sum of sixty thousand 
francs was obtained, more than half of 
which was collected in Virginia. Edmund 
Randolph, Governor; John Harvie, Mayor; 
Colonel Archibald Cary, Speaker of the 
Senate; Robert Greenhow; Mr. Madi- 
son, President of William and Mary; 
Mrs. Boiling, of Petersburg, and others 
lent their names as patrons. 

"A building was erected on the square 
bounded by Broad, Marshall, Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets. In the cornerstone 
were placed two silver plates, one bear- 
ing the inscription of Masonic Lodge 
Number 13; the other, engraved in part 
as follows: 'In the year of our Lord 
1786,. . . Patrick Henry, being Governor 
of Virginia, the plan of an Academie 
projected by Alexander Maria Quesnay, 
... is consummated.' 

"One professor was appointed. He 
was ready to leave France, when the ad- 
vent of the French Revolution annihila- 
ted the association. The academy build- 
ing became a theater, in which was held 
the convention ratifying the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." 

The Richmond Art Club of today is 
endeavoring to carry on these traditions. 
It has a membership of over 300, of which 
a third are student members. It holds 
exhibitions, gives weekly lectures, con- 
ducts an art school, and in various ways 
endeavors to spread the knowledge of art 
and induce its appreciation. The pres- 
ident is Major James H. Dooley. It is 
a chapter of the American Federation of 
Arts. 



THE NOSE-GAY 
TEA ROOM — AN 



EXPERIMENT IN 
DECORATION 



The idea of making an 
attractive tea room of 
the basement of the 
Plastic Club of Phila- 
delphia has been for some 
time a pet project of several of the club's 
members. Through the generosity of three 
members of the Board the project became 
a possibility last spring and the work was 
at once passed over to an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Decoration consisting of Miss 
Elizabeth Abel, Miss Janet Wheeler, Mrs. 
Clara Mideira, Mrs. Carroll Williams, 



